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V. — Standard English: its Pronunciation, How Lerned. 
By F. A. MARCH, 

PROFESSOR IN LAFAYETTE COLLEGE. 

The most activ students of the English language ar 
fonetists, students of vocal sounds and fonetic laws. The 
elementary facts on which fonetic science is based, ar the 
pronunciation of individuals, and the movements of the vocal 
organs by which the pronunciation is effected. These ar 
very difficult to ascertain with precision, and of course each 
person can most conveniently study his own articulation. 
Professor Whitney was, I believ, the first to attempt a scien- 
tific description of his own nativ pronunciation, as distin- 
guish from his cultured habits. In 1875, in the second 
series of his Oriental and Linguistic Studies, appeard a 
paper entitld "The Elements of English Pronunciation," 
which sets forth an analysis and description of the elements 
of his nativ pronunciation. 

This has been followd by similar papers from Mr. Sweet, 
the hed of the London fonetists, and others. They hav 
stil further elaborated the description of their speeches and 
attempted to giv a sort of fonagram of their colloquial frases 
and connected discourse. This work has excited great 
interest among filologists and teachers of modern languages. 
In 1885 Mr. Sweet publisht in German a Primer of Spoken 
English, in which all the English is givn in fonetic writing 
as this colloquial Londonese. 

Prof. Whitney spoke of his paper as a contribution to 
English dialectic utterance, and again as the "Confessions 
of a Provincial." But Mr. Sweet and his followers urge 
their confessions upon the world as the best of English. 
They urge foren teachers to uze these instruction books, 
and they urge spelling reformers to adopt their pronuncia- 
tion and spelling in place of the common orthografy. 
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When the talk is of standard English Mr. Sweet himself 
merely says that he knows nothing about it. But when 
great leaders ar agnostics, the followers ar negators. 

So Aug. Western, author of a book on English fonetics, 
says that he " does not agree that the language teacher should 
endevor to represent that form of speech that wil be most 
redily understood by all educated nativs, simply because such 
a form doesn't exist. Any one who speaks a local dialect 
wil both understand and be understood by all educated nativs 
better than a forener who has lernd an artificial standard of 
the language." Ther is no such thing as a standard lan- 
guage, over and abuv the local dialects, with these fonetists. 

Their difficulty seems to be sumthing like that of the nomi- 
nalists about general notions. Ther ar right-angld triangls 
they say, obtuse-angld triangls and acute-angld triangls. 
These uze up the hole set and leav nothing for a triangl in 
general. So every man is either a Londoner, or a Scot, or 
an American, or something, and each speaks his own dialect, 
and ther is nobody left to speak standard English. 

The scientific fonetist is at loss to know to whom he ought 
to apply his apparatus of fonometers to giv him standard 
English. And anything which can not be mesurd with a 
fonometer is nonexistent to hiz science. Thackeray said that 
he uzed no part of his hed abuv his eyes in his literary work. 
So these fonetists uze no part of their heds abuv the ears. 

But a standard language implies sumthing more than obser- 
vation. It is an ideal to be attaind by the reason. It implies 
history, and the winning of authority. It implies induction. 

How, then, does a standard language come into being ? 

Persons, or tribes in the state of nature, take their language 
by tradition from those about them. They catch up from 
their parents and their playmates the words and frases which 
they hear oftenest, and acquire a natural speech without any 
special exercise of reason or reflectiv purpose. Such speech 
is the result of social necessities acting under the common 
laws of association. Every tribe, every family, every person, 
has, natural peculiarities : dialects, idioms, idiotisms, ar free, 
and in a certain sense ther ar as many dialects 'as ther ar 
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persons. Of language in this state it is wel enuf said, that it 
grows ; it is not made, but grows. Each person talks for 
himself and knows no better speech than his own. 

A standard speech may appear thru the influence of gov- 
ernment or of literature. When tribes ar organized into a 
nation proper, sum tribe becums the ruling one. Then the 
laws, the public documents, the formulas of the courts and 
of important business, the charters, the conveyances of land 
ar prevailingly promulgated and writn in this dialect of the 
ruling tribe, and all other tribes ar compeld to uze this 
dialect more or less, and to recognize it as in sum sense a 
higher and more important form of speech than their own. 
It finally becums the common speech of courtiers and offi- 
cials everywhere, a standard speech. 

But another way, and a more important way in which 
standard speech becomes establisht is thru the influence of 
literature ; under the influence of reason, and the intuitions 
of beauty and order. Whenever deeds ar done or to be done 
which exalt the faculties of large numbers of men, the creativ 
power works in language under the guidance of beauty. The 
poet, the orator rouses to heroic acts or recounts inspiriting 
achievments in wurthy forms of speech. The happiest forms 
of the popular dialect which had grown up by association ar 
selected and combined into speech more perspicuous, more 
vigorous, more regular, and more harmonious than had been 
known before. Successful compositions of this kind ar pre- 
servd and make part of the education of the nobl and 
cultured. They ar imitated and accumulate from generation 
to generation, til the time cums for Homeric poems and 
classic Greek, or for Chaucer, Shakespeare, and Bacon. 

It has been sumtimes said that sum book is the hart or 
soul of every proper language, that Homer was the hart of 
the Greek language, the Bible of Luther the hart of modern 
German, the English Bible the hart of English. 

It is certain that no great language has been left to the 
laws of association and grown to its forms of power and 
beuty unaided by reason. The steps and stages of progress 
in literary languages ar mostly recorded in books. The part 
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of a language which is standard in the eminent sense is at 
first small ; the happy idioms of the Bible, the ballads, 
Chaucer. Then for generations there is slow increase, one 
new idiom from this author, two or three from that, til 
Shakespeare gathers them up by the hundred and adds his 
hundreds more. How many generations has it taken to incor- 
porate the frases of Milton into the speech, so that one uzes 
them without quotation or allusion, and his " Babylonish 
dialect " is standard English ? 

Close upon the creativ contributors to the language in 
literature proper cum students of language and literature, 
who make dictionaries and grammars for the standard speech 
based upon inductions from the literature. Such students 
do not restrict themselves to books, but gather new data 
from observation of living speech, of great orators, actors, 
gentlemen. Then cums critical study of the laws or rules 
working in these facts of language, with a view to teach them 
to new generations and to improve the speech. 

Work of this sort is at first of narrow range, and small 
bulk, and hasty induction. Personal authority is more lively 
in it than reason. Mere grammarians or dictionary-makers 
ar of slight esteem. But great authors, Dryden, Pope, 
Addison, Swift, enounce maxims of style and definitions of 
words, and pronounce sentences of outlawry on certain words 
and frases, and of pardon or approval on others. By and 
by a French Academy or Dr. Johnson is able to produce 
a great dictionary, including standard words enough to con- 
stitute a language, a work supported at every word by an 
authoritativ body of authors and enforced by the power and 
personal authority of a dictator in the relm of letters. Such 
a book is a record of standard English. It is not perfect, of 
course, not infallibl. From its decisions an appeal always 
lies to the classic English authors and to reason. In the 
English language ther hav been a succession of diction- 
aries and grammars making continual, tho slow, advance 
in recording the standard speech. These books also ar 
authorities, and help to shape the speech. They ar like the 
decisions of the judges in common law. In deciding what 
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law is, they make law for the future. So the students of 
language teaching laws of language make them effectiv in 
the language of the next generation. Ther is standard 
speech, as ther is common law. 

This standard English is an ideal, somewhat different from 
colloquial speech, not spoken in perfection by any one, not 
even perfectly recorded or described in any book. It has its 
history. It is still making history. Its definitions and idioms 
hav been more studied than its pronunciation and spelling, 
but these too hav their standard forms. At the meeting of 
this Association at Hanover in 1884 I presented a paper on 
the influence of writn English and of the linguistic author- 
ities upon spoken English. It was an examination of the 
pronunciation in Walker's dictionary and showd that a very 
large number of changes in pronunciation has taken place 
since that book was writn, and that they hav most of them 
been in accordance with the recommendations of the diction- 
ary, and many of them contrary to the law of least effort. 

The following classes of sounds wer mentiond as having 
changed in England, and more in America. 

1 . a preceded by guttural g or c softend by the intervention of e. 
" When the a is pronounced short as in the first syllables of candle, 
gander, &c, the interposition of the e is very perceptible and indeed 
unavoidable : for though we can pronounce guard and cart without 
interposing the e, it is impossible to pronounce garrison and carriage 
in the same manner." 

2. e before r pronounced a in clerk, sergeant, servant, mer- 
chant, &c. 

3. e pronounced i in yes, pretty, engine, &c. 

4. i pronounced i, in an initial syllabi unaccented before a syllabi 
beginning with a consonant : didactic, digamma, dilate, fidelity, &c. 

5. Words ending in silent e after a short vowel : crocodile, colum- 
bine, eglantine, metalline, &c. 

6. The unaccented vowels pronounced in England with the ob- 
scure sound ar now in large numbers distinguisht in America. 

7. s pronounced as 2 between two sonants by Walker often has its 
name sound : disable, disdain, absolve, resignation, nasal, &c. 

8. d+ i and d+y sounded j by Walker, and t+i, t-\-y sounded 
ch, ar now often dy and ty : soldier, educate, nature, &c. 
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A large number of anomalous words which Walker notes 
as having a deplorabl pronunciation hav becum regular : 
acceptable, alienate, annihilate, apostle, apothecary, apron, as- 
paragus, authority, been, bellows, chorister, confessor, construe, 
cucumber, catch, caviare, chap, chart, china, dictionary, oat- 
meal, ostrich, schedule, &c, &c. 

A comparison of later pronouncing dictionaries shows that 
ther is a constant and rapid change in the direction of what 
ar recognized by the authorities as analogies of the language, 
and of etymological truth. In Walker's day, catch was almost 
universally pronounced cStch in the capital ; chap was calld chip, 
and described as "one of those incorrigibl words the pronun- 
ciation and orthografy of which must ever be at variance " ; 
chart was "almost or quite universally pronounced" cart; 
china was chane ; cucumber was "too firmly fixt in its sound 
of cowcumber to be alterd," and "must be clast with its 
irregular fellow esculent asparagus" {sparrow grass) ; dic- 
tionary was " a few years ago universally pronounced dixnary, 
and a person would have been thought a pedant who pro- 
nounced it as spelt, but now dixnary is rather vulgar." 
Hundreds of such pronunciations hav givn place to regular 
and distinct articulation of the writn words. The law of 
least effort has yielded to the teaching of the schoolroom. 
Physiological laws exert less effect than ideals, than reason. 
Tradition yields to culture. . 

Our pronouncing dictionaries hav heretofore givn the full, 
distinct sounds of English words as utterd by traind orators 
speaking them with emfasis. In American schools these 
sounds ar carefully taught, and constitute the primary con- 
cept of the word. 

Teaching pronunciation has two parts, first : giving a clear 
and distinct concept of the sound to be utterd ; second, 
training the vocal organs to make the sound correctly upon 
a volition to utter the concept. We do not in speaking wil 
to move each separate muscl, we only wil to make the sound, 
to utter the concept. 

And teaching conversation, or any connected discourse, 
implies more than this. As we talk we wil to sound our 
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concepts. But the law of least effort works, and in conver- 
sation especially we do not use energy enuf to put the organs 
of speech thru the proper movements, or send up volume of 
voice sufficient to bring out the resonance of the vowel cham- 
bers. The same letter in different words, the same word in 
different relations to accent, emfasis, and feeling, varies freely 
by shades of sound so delicate that no notation can giv them. 
The speech is, as J. Grimm says, nicht einmal lehrbaren, nur 
lernbaren. It cannot be taught, it may be caught. 

It has been common to teach foreners the standard pronun- 
ciation, and let them catch the conversational weakenings. 
But the new fonetists propose to teach conversational pro- 
nunciation as primary English. The sentence is taken as a 
unit, and sentences ar caught by imitation of their colloquial 
utterance in London. It is denied that ther is any such 
speech as the standard speech of the dictionaries. 

In answer to this it has been said that the standard speech 
is embodied in literature and recorded in dictionaries and 
grammars. For pronunciation we look to the rhythms and 
rimes of the poets. These assure us of the number of sylla- 
bls in the words they use, of their accent and the resem- 
blances of sound in the accented syllabls. The new fonetists 
pronounce difference difruns. But one of the best known 
stanzas of Wordsworth reads : 

" She lived unknown, and few could know 
When Lucy ceased to be ; 
But she is in her grave, and, oh, 
The difference to me." 

And Tennyson says in another verse almost as famous : 

" For woman is not undevelopt man, 

But diverse : could we make her as the man, 
Sweet love were slain ; his dearest bond is this, 
Not like to like, but like in difference." 

The Princess, vii., 262. 



And again : 



1 Or will one beam be less intense 
When thy peculiar difference 
Is cancell'd in the world of sense?" 

The Two Voices, 41. 
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Ornament is to be taught as ddniimunt. But no great poet 
has rimed with dropt rs, as born with dawn, doors with cause, 
as Mr. Sweet does, or with -ment as -mtint. 

" She was a phantom of delight 
When first she gleam'd upon my sight ; 
A lovely apparition, sent 
To be a moment's ornament." 

Wordsworth. 
" Each month is various to present 
The world with some development." 

Tennyson; The Two Voices, 75. 

Many facts about pronunciation which cannot be lernd 
from the poets ar lernd from observation of living orators 
and actors, and recorded on the ground of wide induction. 

A person who has been traind to standard pronunciation is 
easily distinguisht from an untraind speaker, even in his 
colloquial utterances. 

His variations from the standard sounds ar weakenings ; 
the concept is present, the organs move. An attentiv 
listener close before him can distinguish each letter. 
Illiterates leav their organs in the neutral position, and 
positivly make the neutral vowel of but or burr for any 
unaccented vowel,, and make no movement to articulate many 
consonants. 

Colloquial pronunciation is not fixt for familiar sentences, 
much less for literature. Contractions, weakenings, ar used 
or not according to the feeling of the moment, the ernestness 
or levity of the speaker, the connection suggesting distinct- 
ness or plesant rhythm, the persons addrest, and other 
causes. 

The clear tones, in short, should be dominant, the others 
tastefully used in particular connections and moods. Ameri- 
can habits in this matter differ much from those of London, 
as shown by the new fonetists. When one of their periodi- 
cals prints one of my letters in their spelling, I feel as if they 
misrepresented my tone and manner as well as pronunciation. 

Untraind popular orators from England, whose oratory is 
only a loud utterance of their colloquial articulation, ar not 
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easily understood by American audiences, but when English 
scholars do us the honor of addressing the Philological Asso- 
ciation, nobody notices their pronunciation as peculiar. A 
Frenchman or German who was grounded first in the London 
colloquial, and had no guiding concepts of the standard pro- 
nunciation, would be thereby markt in America as a forener, 
and an illiterate one. 

It is very desirabl for the science of language to hav 
minute and accurate accounts of the conversational speech of 
Londoners. Such accounts ar also of much use to persons 
who wish to pass for nativs of the metropolis. Similar 
accounts of the speech at Oxford and Cambridge, at Edin- 
burgh and Dublin, at New York, Boston, Chicago, San 
Francisco, would hav like value. But in order of teaching 
these should be secondary to the classic speech. 

It is also possibl and desirabl to determin a standard con- 
versational utterance, so far as to record in the dictionaries 
the common weakenings and the limits of allowabl weaken- 
ings in each word as secondary to the ruling concept. Such 
a record is to be attempted in the Century dictionary. It 
must be establisht by induction, as an ideal from wide and 
select observation, shaped under the direction of laws of 
economy and eufony. It must not accept dialectical peculiar- 
ities. 

Since the colloquial speeches of different regions of English 
speaking peopls are different no one of them should be sub- 
stituted for the standard speech of literature as giving the 
ruling concepts for pronunciation. 

Standard English, the heir of all the ages, resting on a 
solid foundation of literature and observations, recorded in 
dictionaries and grammars, is a permanent and authoritativ 
institution, a stronghold of the unity and power of the Anglo- 
Saxon race. It has a right of possession not to be devested 
by singl localities or passing fashions. 



